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wal“ DIAMONDS* 


iia Seana BUY AT THESE BEFORE-THE-WAR 


import Prices: )<-Carat, $6.25; ){-Carat, $15.50; 
President ' «Carat, $29; '<-Carat, $40.25; 1-Carat, $88 


Let me show you how my new plan has smashed war-time prices on 
genuine Blue-White diamonds—how I buy from the diamond cu tters of 
Europe and resell direct to you at the import cost plus my single smz all 
profit. I tell you in my big FREE book how my price is actually 
loll 1-2 C. lower than jewelers must pay wholesale! because my methods have 
Blue White Dia- saved the waste from brokers, jobbers and retailers. l’efore you invest 

sole | your money in a diamond find out why BARNARD & CO. offer you the 


biggest money’s worth in quality and value, and the squarest, safest 
plan for buying your diamonds. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE - Free Examination 


I know from thousands « f victo wies over jewelers’ and catalog-houses’ 
competition, that my price is beyond an) y doa t the lowest i in the world. 

olLcan afford to send you and let you examine any di: amond, any 
mounting in our vast stock, at my « xpense and without obligating you to 
buy. I imv ite you_to compare my price, carat size and quality with the 
best the market affords, and leave the decision to buy entirely to you. 
will ship by any express or in care of any bank. 


. | We Alone Give a BANKABLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

with every diamond we sell You can take it to any bank in America and cash 
mond. tae voll: in your diamond investment if you want ~ No other Money Back Guarantce 
piete.. mt Kt 13 has this feature, which makes evasions and delays im possiblc Here at last is 
periect protection! And my guarantee gives you full valuc in exchange forever! 
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If you can draw a little and 
want to draw more, you have 

' an opportunity to learn at small 

expense to yourself, 

EUGENE ZIMMER- 

MAN has an established 


reputation as a car- 
toonist. 
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He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 


a book, 


“CARTOONS AND 
CARICATURES” 


bound neatly in 34 mo- 
rocco, which will be sent 
to you prepaid on re- 


ceipt of $1.00. 


Pin a dollar to the coupon below and send it in today 
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ZIM BOOK 
10-14 Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Enclosed is one dollar, please send Cartoons and Caricatures to 
Name 


; Address 


ANNI RAVI 1 
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Up-Struggle 

FTER ALL, the thing that is going 

to save us is up-struggle on the 
part of everybody—not uplift on the 
part of a self- 
appointed few. 
Uplift, as it is 
now practiced, 
has very little to 
commend it to 
serious consider- 
ation. It satis- 
fies only those 
who administer 
it. Those whom it is supposed to ele- 
vate regard it as a something-for-nothing 
proposition and accordingly use it for 
selfish ends. 

Up-struggle, however, has many 
of the saving characteristics of the 
old time evolution, that has stood 
us on our hind feet and made men 
and women of some of us. It is 
neither overly pious, overly organ- 
ized nor self-righteous. Often it 
does not know where it is going, 
and more often it does not seem 
to care. Narrow-minded mortals 
are strangely backward about as- 
suming the responsibility for the 
administration of up-struggle. It 
has no entangling alliances with 
ethics, associated charities or 
efficiency. 

The up-struggle game is easy to 
learn and pleasing to play if you 
have been accustomed to attend- 
ing to your own business. Other- 
wise you will probably feel more 
at home with the uplifters. 








Ideas 
DEAS are intangible things 
which are floating through the 
air waiting to be grabbed by some 
prehensile intellect. That mind is 





most interesting which has the 

greatest affinity for ideas—that , 

B - ae “te Gladys—You know, mamma, you shouldn’t read that book ! 
is, good ideas. Some ideas are Mamma—But you had it reading it. 

good and some are bad. The Gladys —Yes; but I was brought up in another school. 
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other fellow seems to possess those which 
are risibly absurd, while our own ideas 
are things of astounding brilliance. Some 
ideas have a cash value, but those some- 
how always seem to belong to the other 
fellow also. Many people have an idea 
that they have an idea, when in reality 
it is merely the reproduction of an idea. 
Ideas are bound to come to us all at some 
time—especially other people’s ideas. 
The man who cleverly conceals the 
source of his ideas is said to be origi- 
nal. He who sees the possibilities of 
other people’s ideas is a budding genius. 
He who develops other people’s ideas 
and passes them off as his own is an 
intellectual prodigy. 
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Sixes and Sevens 
OST of the crowned heads on our 
calling list ought to take account 
of stock and see if they have anything 
left to abdicate. 
# 

Boston has her 
pacifists; war spills 
blood, and_ besides, 
it spills the beans. 

& 

To the campaign 
manager’s estimate 
add the saving grace 
of humor. Divide by experience, sub- 
tract the bluff, and multiply 
needn’t multiply. 
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Who put the sense in censor is 
one question the war correspondent 
never asks. 

2 

President Warrington of the 
Theosophical society says Colonel 
Roosevelt is Caesar reincarnated. 
Caesar captured the Nervii. Ted- 
dy has his with him. 

# 

A poor job makes a poor husband. 
—Fort Worth Record. 

That’s right. Blame it on the 
wife! Likely as not it’s the best 
job she can get. 


Meat but not proper: Tender- 
loin steak at current prices. 
& 
It takes the campaign glee clubs 
to decide the national him. 
2 
Some of these days the traveling 
public will have nothing to arbi- 
trate. 
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We formerly avoided any seeming 
of rudeness by modestly dropping our 
glance, but now we don’t know wher 
to look.—Brvoklyn Eagle. 

Drop your glasses, man- 
drink in your surroundings. 


and 


























THE PESSIMIST STARTS OUT FOR AN AFTERNOON SPIN 


Ways of Women 
HEN women are sorry for another 
woman, either it is because a man 
failed to marry her, or did marry her. 

On the Great Day, 
when Saint Peter opens 
his books, will the truth 
finally be known of 
those famous men 
Mother might have 
married instead of 
Father? 

The modern mother 
does so much to spare 
her children, it is a wonder she doesn’t 
try to take their pills for them. 

A mother is never certain whether her 
boy will grow to be a good citizen or 
will become a United States senator. 

Mother and Father never agree on 
what he can afford and as every daughter 
reaches womanhood she has one more 
to take her side of the argument. 

The modern mother occasionally makes 
the same display of disciplining her 
children as she makes of her embroidered 
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doilies. —Frances L. Garside. 
And More Practical 
“Ah! The beautiful green of every- 


thing!” rhapsodized the Idealist Poet. 
“What surpasses green?” 

“Yellow,” replied the Practical Poet. 
“That comes in larger denominations.” 


Some People You Have Known 
RS. N. V. UTHERZ is a young 
married woman of good appear- 
ance and bad judgment. She is devoting 
her life to losing friends and keeping 
up with the socially prominent. Mrs. 
Utherz has a rich store of contumely for 
any or all of her friends who show symp- 
toms of success. Whenever anyone gets 
ahead of her in dress or attention, her 
husband has to take the consequences, 
which are considerable. Mr. Utherz 
works hard, earns a good salary and 
deserves a happy home; but his wife 
commandeers his pay 


Just to Make Him Glad 
ah ee to me, only speak,”’ 
Was the song that he used to sing 
When blushes still warmed her cheek 
And his fancy still was a-wing. 


The summers have multiplied 

Since he wooed with the songster’s art, 
But the plea that he sang and sighed 

Still is echoing in her heart. 


Remembering still the plea 

That he warbled for Love’s sweet sake, 
She considers it right that she 

Converse till his ear drums ache. 


—S. E. Kiser. 





check and denies him his [ 
desserts. In return she is 
teaching him to do house- 
work and to live on 
canned goods and other 
proprietary foods. It 
is said that he knows 
more about tyranny than 
any other man in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Utherz says that 
she does not care to be 





happy. She merely 
wants to live as well, 
dress as well and be 
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just as prominent as 
her most popular ac- 
quaintances. 

—H. W. Dee. 


Mrs. Pry 


stays out every night. 
Mrs. Sharp—| would, my dear, but you have no idea what dandy 
movie scenarios his explanations make. 


I don’t see how you can tolerate a husband who 


Why don’t you divorce him ? 


I sell every one of them. 
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ILBERFORCE WIGGINS decided 
he would write the Great Ameri 
can Novel. 


He was sure he could do it. 
He had material 
at hand. It would 
fairly seethe with 
romance and ad- 
venture, and pul- 
sate with life and 
vivacity, and reek 
} f with the truth of 
modern living. 
oe He was sure of 

this. When he had completed the first 
chapter he showed it to his wife. 

“H’m’m!” muttered Mrs. Wiggins, 
scowling as pleasantly as a cuttle-fish, 
“T see you gave your heroine the name 
of ‘Ida.’ If L remember rightly that 
was the name of the—er—woman you 
were once engaged to, and——”’ 

“Honestly, | never thought of that,” 
exclaimed Wiggins, nervously, “really, 
it never occurred to me.” 
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MAGNA HO 


By ALBERT JOUN 


WIGGINS’ ERROR | 





summer before you met me. If this is 
to be—if this is to be—if I am to be ig- 
nored,”—Mrs. Wiggins was now gulping 
like a sculpin, “if I am to be ignored and 
made fun of and your cheap flirtation 
with that——” 

Wiggins took the first chapter and tore 
it into bits. 

‘Never occurred tb me. Will write 
it over entirely,”’ he said, in an effort to 
pacify her. 

Then he wrote a brand-new first chap- 


ter. It seemed good to him, but he re- 
read it. 
“Suffering Solomon,” he muttered, 


“how did I come to do this? Here’s a 
perfect description of the Widow Brighte 
and her Summer place. Heavens, Mar- 
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too!”’ 


tha has heard of that, Martha 
was his wife. The manuscript was 
promptly torn to bits and tossed in the 
waste basket. 

Not long after that he essayed a third 
first chapter. It seemed to him to be a 
thriller and quite safe. He showed it to 
his wife. 

“Heroine slightly pale, with cherry 
lips and starry eyes,” she read, “deli- 
cate lily-white hands and a ravishing 
smile—” Mrs. Wiggins slammed the 
manuscript down. 

“Look here, Wilberforce Wiggins, if 
this isn’t a perfect pen picture of that 
fresh little stenographer you have in 
your office ; 

Wiggins tore that chapter into bits. 

Once more he wrote an opening chap- 
ter for his Great American Novel. ‘This 
time he was sure it was all right, he 
had secured the description of his hero 
and heroine from an English penny- 








Mrs. Wiggins looked as 
though she didn’t believe it. 
“The description of the hero,” 
she said, with all the softness 
in her voice of a cobbled street, 
“fits you fairly well, too, and 
the description of the heroine— 
auburn hair, hazel eyes, dim- 
pled chin—why, Wilberforce 
Wiggins, it’s a perfect descrip- 
tion of her.” 

“Of whom?” asked Wiggins, 
now as calm as a newly decapi- 
tated hen. 

“You know very well. Of 
that—of Ida. And that note 
you have her write in this chap- 
ter looks very much like the 
same wording of a note I found 

quite by accident —tucked 
away with some old trinkets of 
yours!” 

“What note?” asked Wig- 
gins, suspiciously. 

“It was signed ‘I. M..,’ if that 
will refresh your memory. And 

—” here Mrs. Wiggins stared 
hard at the pages, “and this de- 
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scription of the love-making at 
the beach fits that Hampstead 
Beach, where went the 


you 


Wife 
Husband—Only as object lessons. 


John, here’s a big bunch of your cancelled checks. 
In case you should die and I should be tempted to marry again 


Are they of any use? 
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thriller. Mrs. Wiggins read it. Then she 
looked as happy as a fish on a hook. 
Then she began to sob. 

“For the love 
of Shakespeare, 
what is it now, 
Martha?” asked 
Wiggins. 

“You never 
once, in all the 
chapters you have 
writ —written, 
made your hero- 
ine beautiful———”’_ “ Yes, I have,” broke 
in Wiggins. 

“You—you have not,” sobbed his 
wife, looking about for a flatiron or 
something. 

“T have 

“You have NOT, Wilberforce Wig 
gins,” howled his wife, “and I can prove 
it. You have never once made your 
heroine look like me!” 

All of which shows what a pale green 
ass some men can make of themselves. 

Wiggins tore up the chapter and so 
far as he is concerned the Great Ameri- 
can Novel will never be written. 




















Why He Failed 
Hawkins—Baxter’s son didn’t succeed 
as a surgeon. 
Robbins—What was the trouble? 
Hawkins—Too absent-minded. He 
operated on one patient for something 
that another fellow had. 


You'll Be Reminded Then 
Sillicus—A man is sogn forgotten 
after he is dead. 
Cynicus—Yes, unless you happen to 
marry his widow. 





Ww TO COME BACK 


The Difference The Star That Pulls My Wagon 
66 —— like things is considerable ICISSITUDES are idle 
different yur from what they And sorrow has no say, 


For the star that pulls my wagon 


are up East,” mused Mr. Gap Johnson, Bi: 
Neither balks nor runs away. 


of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “Down yur if 


you call a man a liar he'll kill you, but I nod or am forgetful 
up there he'll try to argy the question But I wake again and steer, 
with you.” For the star that pulls my wagon 
Has a bell above its ear. 
Quite the Reverse —Witler Bynner. 
Crawford—What do you think of this 
new plan of moving the hands of the Exception Noted 
clock? He—My love, you are fairer than all 
Crabshaw—Nothing new about that. the world! 
When I was a young fellow the girls used Labor leader’s daughter—No, Harold! 
to set the clock back, but they didn’t do I love you for saying it, but there's 
it to save daylight. nothing fairer than the eight-hour day. 











THE POT CALLING THE KETTLE BLACK 


Mrs. Smith—That Mrs. Jones is an awfully cheap sort of person. Ars. Brown—Why ? 
Mrs. Smith—Well, I've never gone to a bargain counter yet but she wasn’t there ! 








THE MAN 


By LAWTON 


ILDRED congratulated herself on 

having conquered her timidity. 
She had come all the way down-town 
by herself, had looked through several 
stores until she found just the curtains 
she wanted; and now, ready to return 
home, she got on the ’bus as calmly as 
though she had been a New Yorker and a 
married woman all her life. 

It being the rush hour of the after- 
noon, the conveyance was quite crowded. 
Mildred thought at first that she would 
have to sit on the backward-facing bench 
up front, which she disliked; but luckily 
she found a place on one of the seats opposite it. A moment 
later even the less-desirable bench was occupied. 

The person who took the place on it directly facing her was 
a tall, dark man of about forty, with piercing black eyes and 
an aquiline nose. Mildred kept encountering his glance. There 
was something about it that disturbed her. She flushed a 
little. 

His face seemed vaguely, uncomfortably familiar. Where 
had she seen him before? She was sure he wasn’t anyone who 
had waited on her in a shop, nor any of the tradesmen who 
came to the door of her apart- 
ment: he looked too much the 
man of the world for that. 
Neither was he one of the few 
friends of her husband whom 
she had had a chance to meet. 
She could not place him. Happi 
ness, and the absorption that 
goes with it, had made her obliy 
ious of outside things. 

Whoever he was, his glances 
rendered her more and more ill 
at ease. “She looked out of the 
window, she looked up at the 
advertisements, she looked down 
at her lap. No use: she could 
feel his gaze. 

In vain did she reason with 
herself that he was not staring 





Clem 


MACKALL 





I just sold my old typewriter. 
Jem—I married mine 


at her intentionally, but was merely 
directing his eyes straight ahead of 
him, as anyone might do. No; not 
even the protecting presence of the other passengers could 
reassure her. She felt almost as though she and the hawk- 
like stranger were alone in the conveyance. 

Several times she thought of getting out and taking an- 
other ’bus. But the evening was growing dark, and she might 
have to wait a long while in a part of town she knew nothing 
about. And suppose he should get off after her! 

The blocks seemed hours apart, the halts at corners inter- 
minable. Passengers got out in twos and threes. He stayed. 

Looking down at her hands, which nervously fingered the 
chain of her reticule, Mildred hoped and prayed he would go. 
But he did not. 

The people who had shared the bench with him had moved 


OPPOSITE 


to forward-facing seats as soon as any were vacant. He re- 
mained where he was. 
Suddenly a clearer recollection flashed upon her. She re- 


membered that face now. She had seen it somewhere—behind 
her. Yes, she had caught sight of it as she glanced back over 
her shoulder. 

This recollection threw her into such a fit of trembling that 
she let fall her handkerchief. Before she could recover it, he 
bent forward with a quick swoop- 
ing motion, seized it in his long 
fingers, and held it out to her. 
She took it trembling, hardly 
able to murmur, “Thank you.” 

He appeared about to speak. 

Mildred rose in terror and 


retreated hastily to a_ place 


several seats back, across the 
aisle. 
What would he do? Would 


he follow her? Were his eyes 
still fixed upon her? She dared 
not look; but a reflection in the 
window pane increased her fears. 

Street after street went by. 
The last other passenger got oll. 
Still he stayed. Mildred’s fur- 


and got sold tive observations via the reflec- 
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THE AWAKENING OF AUNT HANNAH 


“Excuse me! 


ting window pane never found him look- 
ing out to ascertain what part of town 


it was. Gradually she was forced to the 
sickening convic- 
tion that he was 


watching, not for 
any particular 
street, but fo sce 
where she would get 
off. 

As her corner ap- 
proached, she rang 
He rose. She moved quickly 
to the door. He followed her, smiling 
presumingly. 

As she stepped down from the plat- 
form, her knees were so weak that she 
almost fell. Her heart pounded. In- 
stead of running, as her terror prompted 
her to, she could with difficulty main- 
tain a panting walk. 

The man followed—not hurrying, but 
relentlessly, like an animal that is sure 
of its prey. 





the bell. 


When she entered the doorway of the 
apartment house, he was barely ten yards 
behind her. She knew he would turn in 
also. He did. 

If only she could get into the elevator 
and escape before he arrived! 

The car was at one of the upper floors. 
She rang desperately until it appeared. 
The instant the iron door slid back, she 
flung herself in, gasping: 

“Quick! Take me up quickly!” 

“Yes, miss,”’ replied the startled but 
drowsy elevator boy—as a tall form 
passed in after her. Mildred shrank into 
a corner, quivering. 

“Fou’th flo’,”’ announced the boy. 

She sprang out. As she staggered 
totteringly down the dim corridor, she 
heard the man step out of the car. 

Her latch key! Her latch key! She 
fumbled frantically in her handbag; then 
groped for the lock. 

The man drew nearer. 

She was helpless, cornered at the end 


Where cud I git a costoom like that there?” 


of a dark hallway. Almost hysterical 
she let the key fall and closed her eyes. 

At that moment the door opposite was 
unlocked briskly, and a lusty young voice 
yelled: “Hello, Pappa!” 

Fashion’s Slave 

Hk HAT she wears looks like a hat, 
Her shoes are built on common sense, 

Her hair is real with no rat, 

Her skirt would never give offense. 


To hear me praise this model girl 

May make you cynically smile, 
But she exists, this priceless pearl, 

And wears these things when they’re in 

style. J.J. O'Connell. 

A Misanthrope 

“So you want to be a baseball umpire, 
eh?” said the magnate. “Are you 
prepared to give up all your friends?” 

“T never had any,” replied the appli- 
cant. “For years I’ve worked in the 
weather bureau.” 
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THE INSECT WORLD 
HE insect world represents an unlimited field of life and 
activity; and any man who attempted to classify and name 
all the different varieties of insects would have to work twenty- 
two hours a day for one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight years, which would be some- 
thing of a contract. The number of 
insect-species is far greater than all the 
species of all other living creatures com- 
bined, not even excluding things that 
have been mistaken for sharks and sea- 
serpents. More than 300,000 species of 
insects have already been classified and 
described, but more than twice that 
number remain to be examined. ‘This does much to help us 
understand some of the troubles which silvered Noah’s hair 
when he found it necessary to round up samples of every liv- 
ing creature for the Ark, and which brought him to an un- 
timely end in his nine hundred and fiftieth year. There 
are many persons who envy an entomologist 























HIS SPECIALTY 

6¢ DY careful attention to my favorite form of endeavor I have 

become one of the most valuable institutions of the 
neighborhood,” confessed J. Fuller Gloom. “By reason of my 
plain speaking, my denunciation of piffle and my loathing of 
shams, I am the best-hated man in the community. Every 
normal human being does about so much hating, and instead 
of bestowing their destestation where perhaps it is not wholly 
deserved most of them around here devote it to me, where it 
is appreciated and returned in full measure and 
cases running over into the saucer. This enables innocent per 
sons to go hate-free and provides me with exactly the stimu- 
lus that I need to keep in good health.” 


certain 


It Looked Small 
He—Miss Elderly is worth over two hundred thousand 
dollars. 
She—Why, Jack, I didn’t know she was considered rich. 
He—Well, she isn’t for her age. 





his lazy and carefree existence; but if these per- 














sons will hereafter save their envying for the 
moment when they are attempting with poor 
success to round up single specimens of the mos- 
quito family in their bedchambers, and will then 
meditate upon the fact that the entomologist 
has 900,000 different species of insects to exam- 
ine into, they will doubtless come to the conclu- 
sion that ditch-digging or brick-laying is infi- 
nitely preferable to the study of insects. And 
people who become nervously irritated over the 
trying task of naming a baby or a dog should 
consider the naturalist who has to think up 
names for several thousand new insects every few 
months, and cheer up. K. L. Roberts. 


The Ruling Passion 
“Come,” said the American who had suc- 
ceeded in getting close to the firing-line some- 
where in France, “‘let’s get out of this.” 
“What’s the matter?” his traveling com- 
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panion asked; “are you afraid of being hit?” 








“No; but why hang around when there’s no 
chance to get up a pool on the result?” 





The trouble with most self-made men is that 
they have ignored the importance of technique. 


“ Well, well ! 


* Poor Jones! 


A SAD CASE 


I know of several doctors who have given him up within the past few years.” 
And he looks so healthy! What's the matter with him ? 


“He won't pay his bills.” 




















Lady—Could you extract a tooth without pain ? 


An Old Acquaintance 
OU don’t like it. You're right not to 
like it. You don’t like being con- 
tradicted. You don’t like hearing what 
mw you are sure is 
untrue without 
contradicting it. 
Naturally, you 
are not blind. 
If you are look- 
ing right at a 
thing, you can 
see it. It is 
queer that the 
He must be a most 
You don’t meet many 
He’s 





other fellow can’t. 


peculiar person. 
like him. Just look at him, now! 
worth looking at. 

But say! he wasn’t looking at what you 
were looking at, at all, was he? Any- 
way, he wasn’t looking at it as you were. 
That accounts for it. 

Of course, standing where he did, he 
saw it that way. He couldn’t help it, 
though he need not have been so blessed 
dogmatic about it. Better just move 
over and let him stand where you stood. 
That’s it. Now he’ll— But wouldn’t 
that jar you? He stands right there and 
swears it’s that when you can see now 
that it’s this. That’s him all over! 

And it’s that way all the world around, 
too. It’s a lucky thing that the world 
is round, isn’t it? Because, somehow, 
a fellow has to keep moving so much. 








Dentist—Certainly! Lady—Sit in the 
But, after all, when you get back to the 
first place it looks just as it did in the 
first place. Now, say, that’s odd, isn’t 
it? There must be something wrong 
with IT. 

There is, too. 

It looks like Mischief. 

It looks like Misfortune. 

It looks like Misery. 

It is Misunderstanding. 
—Charles C. Jones. 


Distance 
HE FOLKS 
scarcely pass 
As highly intellectual; 
Their ways are very middle class, 
Their wit is ineffectual. 
You wouldn’t care to hear their jokes 
So dull and unsophistical, 
They’re simply plain and homely folks 
And not outre or mystical. 


back home would 


Yet scorn them not, for they lead clean 
And sturdy lives laborious, 

True honor shows in every mien, 
Their deeds are meritorious, 

They are the backbone of the land, 
While you, who jeer them breezily, 

Are just a light and airy band 
That could be spared right easily. 


Why then, you ask, do I still stay 
Away from them so cheerfully? 
Well now, you see—I mean to say- 
I—well, they bore me fearfully! 
—Berton Braley. 





chair, Prince, the nice man won't hurt you. 


Indeed 
66Q’HE ran away with her father’s 
coachman?” 
“Oh, well, what can you expect of a 
family that doesn’t keep a chauffeur?” 


Postponed 
Inez-—Have you started your divorce 
suit yet? 
Claire—No—hubby’s just had a tre- 
mendous run of luck with a war-bride! 


FASHION’S LATEST—THE HAIREM VEIL 











selves of small avail. 

My father used to say to me, “Salt down the 
dimes, where’er you be. It isn’t what a fellow makes that 
saves him from financial breaks, but what he wisely puts 
away, against the dark and rainy day.”’ 

All through my youth I heard this spiel, ‘Salt down, salt 
down the shining wheel,”’ so when I came to man’s estate, 
I thought the scheme was truly great. I watched with pity 
other lads, who lavishly blew in the scads, as to the bank I 
took my way, with hard-earned kopecks, every day. 

They went to dances and the like; they raced fast trot- 
ters on the pike; they blew in money on the girls, and swelled 
around like belted earls. And I denied myself all fun, and 
buckled down to saving mon, and as I toiled I often said, 
“These lads who paint the village red, and throw the useful 
plunks away, will all be broke, some bitter day. And while 
they for a handout yell, in Easy street I hope to dwell.”’ 

And so I slaved and wrought betimes, and saved the pen- 
nies and the dimes, and skinned cockroaches for their hides, 
and missed the fun this world provides. 

And now I’m old and worn and bent, and here I sigh, with- 
The bank went broke in which I placed the 
rubles I so long had chased. The cashier sloped between 
two days, and left a lot of frantic jays. The chaps who made 
of life a song, and frolicked as they went along, still smile 
and raise the joyful whoop, while I am struggling in the soup. 
I sit beside my father’s grave—my father taught me how to 
save—and what I say, and what I think, must put his spirit 
on the blink. 


‘i FINE old maxims sometimes fail, and show them- 


out a cent. 


Not To Be Cajoled 
We sternly chided the colored citizen who was raining vil- 
lainous vituperation, contumelious conversation and deroga- 
tory denunciation on the head of his mule because the latter 
would not stand still. “Speak kindly to the faithful animal,”’ 
we said. “Endearing terms are far better than ” 
“Dis ding-busted varmint won’t stand for flattery,” inter- 
rupted the simple son of Senegambia. 


No Hostilities 
Knicker—How do you keep your cooks? 
Subbubs—We don’t steal them within a three-mile limit. 





THE WISDOM OF THE VILLAGERS 

N a certain village there lived a youth who was considered 

| a half-wit, and in truth some of his actions were unusual. 

And it chanced that there was a grocery store in the com- 
munity which was frequented by a coterie of checker players 
and soap-box politicians who were wise beyond all under- 
standing. They could figure the national debt down to the 
last herring in the box. 

Now the half-wit resided in the home of an elderly aunt 
who frequently sent him to the store for a spool of Number 
Thirty or a dime’s worth of bluing, and his presence in their 
midst was a source of great joy to the wiseacres who adorned 
the egg cases. 

One of their excrutiating pleasures was to hold a dime in 
one outstretched hand and a penny in the other, to see which 
the half-wit would choose. He unfailingly took the copper, 
and it never failed to create a ripple of merriment among the 
prune philosophers. 

Old Home Week rolled around and hundreds of people long 
since grown up and famous journeyed back to the little flag- 
station, their pockets filled with favorable press notices cal- 
culated to establish their claim to being the most famous sons 
of the settlement. 

During the festival the cracker-box congressmen worked 
the poor half-wit overtime. From dawn to dark they passed 
among the visitors, showing them what a pitifully feeble- 
minded individual the community possessed. 

At length, when the week was grown old, a sage who felt 
compassion for the half-wit called him aside and said: 

“Oh, fool, a dime is ten times greater in value than a penny, 
even though it is smaller. Why do you persist in selecting the 
coin of least value?”’ The fool’s face lighted with a smile, 
as he drew a plump wallet from an inside pocket. 

“Tf I should choose the dime,”’ he replied, ‘I would no 
longer be a fool!” 

And there dawned upon the sage a great light. 

Moral: ‘A fool and his money are soon parted!”’ 











Workman—Gee, Bill, music always gits me! 























AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Doris—Billy said he didn’t make the team last Fall because he couldn’t get into condition. 
Jack—I think he couldn’t get out of condition—he had two of them. 















“BUM BIZNESS” 
HE tourist and his wife motoring across the country dis- 
covered as they neared a little backwoods hamlet of half a 
dozen houses that there were several things they needed and 
they thought that they might find them in 
the one small store in the place. They found 
«5 the proprietor dozing comfortably on an 
old and lumpy lounge in the back part of 
. | the store. When aroused he stretched his 
i) ( au long lean arms above his head and yawned 
‘ ) ies until his sallow jaws cracked before he 
asked, “‘What’s wanted?” 
i i) yD *‘Have you any pins and needles?” 
“Naw, I’m jist out. I'll have some in 
by the end o’ the month.” 

“Have you any writing pens?” ‘I did have las’ week, 
but I’m jist out now. Will have some in before long.” 

“Have you any writing paper?” 

“I’m jist out o’ that. Sold the last "bout a week 
ago. I’m goin’ to order some soon.” 

“Have you such a thing asa small pair of scissors? 

My wife has lost the pair we brought with us.” 

“I’m jist out o’ scissors. I had three pairs a 
month ago and sold the last pair Sat’day. If I'd 
knowed you was comin’ I'd of kep’ ’em for you.” 

“Have you any small bone or pearl buttons?” 

“I’m jist out o’ them, too. I had three hull 
cards of ’em early in the spring but a woman come 
along and grabbed up the last half dozen about a 
month ago. I been thinkin’ o’ orderin’ more but 
ain’t got ‘round to it.” 

“Well, have you lead pencils?” 

“Sold the last one I had about three weeks ago. 
That's the trouble o’ keepin’ a store, by heck! 
Don’t no more than git stocked up when folks come 
along an’ grab up things an’ you got the bother o’ 
gittin’ in more. I had six good jackknives in my 
showcase two months ago, an’ where are they now? 
All grabbed up! Sold two of ’em in one week! That’s 
the devil of tryin’ to run a store an’ I’m goin’ to git 
out of it an’ go into something that’ll keep folks 
from comin’ at you all the time an’ kickin’ up a 
fuss because you ain’t got what they want. It’s 
bum bizness, this keepin’ store is, by heck!” 

Max Merryman. 
Ism 


The most successful ism is schism. That's 
where all other isms seem to end sooner or later. 





Proved Disastrous 
And another thing about Dudeleigh—he’s very credu- 
That’s the reason his money didn’t last any longer than 





lous. 
it did. 
She—Indeed? 
He—Yes. Somebody told him he could make love to two 
girls on less than he could court one. 


Had His Doubts 
Henderson—Money made Proudleigh what he is. 
W illiamson—Yes, I know, Henderson; but I don’t suppose 
there is enough money in the world to make him what he thinks 
he is. 


Insurance 


“Honesty is the best policy.” 
“That may be, but your widow cannot collect on it.” 


WHY DOES YOUR WIE HAVE SPASMS OF MERVOUS- 





—and on a crowded street in a cilap dated taxi driven by a reckless ex-convict 
with two homicides to his credit, she looks as contented as this ? 




















IF THERE WERE ONLY ONE TELEPHONE BOOTH IN THE WORLD 
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HE CRITIC was in an evil mood. 

“I don’t see why a man who can 
really do good work should turn out poor 
stuff,” he grum 
bled. 

‘To whom are 
you alluding?” I 
asked. 

“To none other 
than Richard Wal- 
ton Tully,” re- 
turned the Critic. 

The Débutante’s Mamma, who had 
been a somewhat idle listener heretofore, 
caught the name. 

“Then you didn’t like ‘The Flame’?” 
she inquired. 

“T did not,” replied the Critic. 

“But, oh—it was such a wonderful 
lesson! And such a beautiful thought! 
And such staging! I have never been 
so impressed in my life!” 

“To my mind,” said the Critic, * * The 
Flame’ was distinctly below the standard 
of Tully’s work as represented by ‘The 
Bird of Paradise,’ for example. It was 
overdone, weak, propagandish 24 

“Hold on!” cried the Tired Business 
Man “You're letting yourself run 
away. I didn’t think it was so awfully 
bad. In fact, I saw a lot of things in it 
that I liked. You can’t beat that scene 
in the jungle, for instance. That storm 
had me on the edge of my seat!” 

“The jungle scene was well staged,” 
admitted the Critic. “But after all, we 
must look at ‘The Flame’ in the light of 
a play, not a spectacle. And as a play it 
was weak—decidedly weak.” 
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By CYRIL {(NDREW 


“Where?” challenged the Tired Busi- 
ness Man. 

**Well—if I must be specific—I shall 
mention one case. In the final scene, 
the hero didn’t think of the well till it 
was practically given to him; and the 
villain, who knew all the time that the 
well was there, apparently didn’t think 
of looking in it for his intended victims. 
That is a fair instance of the dramatic 
weakness of the play. It was merely a 
succession of scenic effects, on which was 
strung a slight plot, which is the exact 
reverse of what a play should be. When 
a man can do work like ‘A Bird of Para- 
dise’ there is no excuse for his bringing 
forth a thing like ‘The Flame’.”’ 

“Well, I don’t care,” replied the Tired 
Business Man. “TI liked it.”’ 

“You never do care,”’ retorted the 
Critic, acrinfoniously, “which is one 
reason for the prosperity of managers.”’ 

“*Seven Chances’—” [ began. 

If it had been a merchant vessel carry- 
ing contraband of war within the three- 
mile limit my remark could not have 
more effectually shattered the already 
somewhat dubious peace. 

“Bully!” cried the Tired Business 
Man. 

“Weak,” said the Critic. 

“What!” shouted his protagonist. 
“Can’t you ever see anything but flaws 
in plays? Don’t you realize that the prin- 
cipal object of the theatre is to amuse? 
You're always moaning about the decline 
of comedy, and wishing for more of it, 
and now when a good, clean, really funny 
show like ‘Seven Chances’ comes along, 








C U R T AI N S 


you at once start panning it. I don’t 
see what you want if ‘Seven Chances’ 
isn’t good enough for you.” 

“T think you are too harsh in your 
judgments, Mr. Critic,” said the Débu- 
tante’s Mamma. “I enjoyed ‘Seven 
Chances’ immensely.”’ 

The Critic seemed a little abashed. 

“T must apologize,” he said. “I’m 
not in a particularly happy mood to-day 
for some reason or other. ‘Seven 
Chances’ is as good as. the average 
comedy —but no better. The cast 
was well chosen, though—better than 
the usual comedy cast, particularly 
when you consider the requirements 
of the female parts. Beauty and 
histrionic ability are not always con 
comitants.” 

“Huh?” said the Tired Business Man 
suspiciously. 

“Looks and acting don’t always go 
together,” said the Critic gently. 

“Well, if you come to that,” said the 
Tired Business Man, ‘‘I like to see good 
acting, and I like to see good looks on the 
stage. When I get a chance to see both 
at the same time, I think I’m lucky. I 
don’t know which of the two I’d miss 
most; but I must own that if I have a 
weakness it’s for lots of pretty girls on 
the stage. You see,” he continued as the 
Critic showed no disposition to take up 
the gauntlet, ‘the theatres can’t get 
along without good looks.” 

“You are right,”’ sighed the Critic. 
“It has been amply demonstrated that 
the theatres can get along without act 
ing.” 





“The Man Who Came Back” for “Somebody's Luggage” was “The Guilty Man’ found “Cheating Cheaters” on “His Bridal Night” with a * Boomerang 
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Curbside Comments 


By OREOLA W. HASKELI 
Why She Works 
M°RE and more the lady with the wedding-ring is observed 
behind drygoods counters, punching typewriters and 
otherwise performing deeds that have a pay-envelope value. 
That she is addicted to the mart instead of to the hearth pro- 
duces a pain in the disposition of many an antiquated soul. 
But “restlessness and neglect of duty” ought not to label the 
married female under modern economic conditions. Prof. 
Scott Nearing of tiie University of Pennsylvania has expressed 
some opinions that may have some bearing on her case, when 
he says that American industry does not pay high enough 
wages to permit the great majority of male wage-earners to 
bring up a family of three children in decency. Instead, then, 
of being the cause of her own irruption into the business arena 
the married woman worker is but a humble effect. Woman is 
still interested in dough, but of necessity it is financial instead 
of culinary. 
J 
Outstripping Men 

ROM Dayton, Ohio, comes a story warranted to make many 
members of the mechanic sex gnash their teeth in incredu- 
lous rage. Mr. Will L. Ohmer, the owner of a manufacturing 
plant that turns out 28,000 time fuses a day with the assistance 
of 7,400 employees attached to a payroll of $128,000 a week, has 
turned traitor to his own sex and has sung a pean of praise for 
woman. According to this eulogistic gentleman the 4,000 mem- 
bers of the feminine tribe employed in his establishment are 
running the heaviest kind of machines not only as well as men, 
but better, inasmuch as they can produce 1,300 articles a day 
where men, considered expert, turned out but 300. The 
women set their own machines, sharpen their tools and perform 
all the mechanical work necessary. While this is a surprising 
tale the most astounding part is that the women receive the 

same wages as men earning from $3 to $7 a day. 


# 
Outdoor Housekeeping 

OMAN on the beach in summer to be useful rather than 
decorative is a new idea. Yet Mrs. Elaine Craig has 
shown that it is not a bad idea. Mrs. Craig has lived in a tent 
near Dreamland, Coney Island, New York, for some months 
employed to keep a housewifely eye on a public park situated 
adjacent to the golden sands where the city’s multitudes 
recreate. While she has been useful in keeping her domain 
tidy she has also made suggestions that made for the com- 
fort of women and children and has been a moral force often 
needed. Park officials who have thus experimented admit 
that while men are necessary about parks women see many 
things that escape the non-domestic and unmotherly vision of 

the male sex. 


Facts and Fancies 


TZ 


Suffrage 


By ANNA CADOGAN E 
The Suffragists Have Formed the Claiming Habit 

HABIT once formed is hard to break. Note the way the 

suffrage press offers endless data to prove that the hand 

that rocks the cradle ought to rule the world, because it is the 

hand that gave the initial push to industries and occupations 
supposedly a far cry from the so-called sphere of woman. 

*Twas but the other day that the suffrage press bleated forth 
the fact that even Benjamin Franklin was not the whole thing 
in pioneer journalism as we had been wont to suppose; that he 
was not, in short, the only editor in the family, but had a sister- 
in-law who also edited a paper in Rhode Island as early as 1732. 
Claim was also made that the only paper that survived the siege 
of Boston was one published by a woman; that the first paper 
to publish the noble utterances of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was The Virginia Gazette, owned and edited by a woman. 
Woman in journalism is thus shown to be first in the field; able 
to hold her own against even military attack; and astute 
enough to make the first real “‘scoop”—the printing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

With the light of the above facts shining brightly in his face, 
lives a man willing to ride for a fall by asserting that journalism 
is a field ploughed, harrowed, and planted by man and therefore 
the crop should be his and his heirs and assigns forever? We 
opine not. 


A Habit Once Formed Is Hard to Break 

UT a little time ago and women were plaintively asking to 

be regarded as human beings—only that and nothing more. 

Now what? Apparently they spend all their waking hours 
collecting data to prove that women have not only always been 
part and parcel of every human adventure; that women have 
not only always been in it, but in it first. 

Women may resent being credited with first suggesting the 
eating of the apple in the Garden of Eden, but they delight to 
show that they have suggested and initiated every worthwhile 
thing since. 

The following instance indicates that there is indeed no 
limit to woman’s assumption—that if man thinks that there is 
anything in the world in the line of human endeavor that he can 
call his own he had better put it in a burglar-proof safe. From 
a musty, dusty chronicle the suffrage press has unearthed facts 
claiming to show that the idea of the trench in warfare never 
became a recognized part of warfare until practised by women 
at the siege of Marseilles in the time of Charles the Fifth of 
Spain. 

As the town was about to fall, so runs the chronicle, the 
women burst the bounds of their sphere with one leap, and 
seizing whatever masculine implement in the line of spade or 


(Continued on third page following) 





Providing for Nourishment 
Dickerchen, wirdest du mir wohl ein paar Austern 

zu der Pulle Schampus kommen lassen?" 

“ Aber Kind, ich hab’ doch gar keinen Sekt bestellt!"" 

“Was, du hast keinen Sekt bestellt? Also, hé-e mal, 
soll ich etwa die Austern trocken runterwurgen?" 

“Fatty, you'll order me a couple of oysters 
with that bottle of champagne, won’t you?” 

“But, my dear child, I haven’t ordered 
any wine.” 

“What, you haven’t ordered any wine? 
Well, look here—do I have to swallow those 
oysters dry?” —Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 





_“*Haben Sie schon gehért, Frau Schmalzler: die 
Stadt soll Wasserleitung bekommen, damit die Frauen 
nicht mehr so lang’ am Brunnen schwatzen.” 

_ “Na, wissen Sie, Herr Haberle, da missen wir auch 
eine Bierleitung bekommen, damit die Manner nicht so 
lang’ in der Kneipe sitzen." 

“Did you hear, Frau Schmalzler, that 
they were going to pipe the city for water 
so that the women wouldn’t gossip so long 
at the fountain?” 

“Well, Herr Haeberle, then we must pipe 
the city for beer, too, so that the men won’t 
sit so long in the Inn.’”’—Meggendorfer- 
Blaetter (Munich). 





How It Happened 

Visitor—And how did you come to be 
wounded? 

Tommy—Saluting in the Strand, lady. 
Paralysis of the arm, a grazed forehead and 
a wricked back from springing smartly to 
attention!—London Opinion. 




















A Juggling Act 
Bank manager—Now please understand, 
Miss Jones, you must make the books 
balance. 
Miss Jones—Oh, Mr. Brown, how fussy 
you are!—Punch (London). 








Madam’s Strategy 
C'est la grande offensive du Printemps. 
The Great Spring Drive. 
—Le Rire (Paris). 














Non-Transmittable 


His wife—I wish this awful weather would 
turn a bit warmer! 
The fire-screen—Well, I was just thinking 
it had done. 
—Sketch (London). 





In the Museum of Natural Science 

El Perro (admirado)—Esto eran huesos, y no les que 
nos echan ahora! 

The Dog (admiringly) — Those are 
BONES! They don’t have such bones 
nowadays! 

Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 
















i >... this world suddenly deprived of rub- 
ber! Fires, now quenched by the use of rubber- 
lined fire hose, would feast on cities. 


Gardens would shrivel up. 


More than half the wheels of industry would stop 
for lack of rubber belting. Engines and pumps 
could not be operated without rubber packing. 
Factories and mines would close down. 


Think of the railroad disasters if there were no 
tubber air-brake hose! With the disappearance of 
ar and steam drill hose, the digging of our building 
foundations and the tunneling of mountains could 
only proceed at the pace of the pick and shovel. 


Without rubber gloves and rubber surgical instru- 
ments the surgeon would be badly handicapped. Suf- 
ferings, unsoothed by the ice bag and hot 
water bottle, would be unbearably acute. 


This is a glimpse. Picture the rest. 
Imagine your everyday world abruptly 
set back three-quarters of a century! A 
startling thought—but one that need not 
worry you. 


For in the last 74 years there has grown 


A Rubberless World 








up a mighty rubber industry, able to supply 
civilization with the rubber articles it needs. 
With this industry has grown the group of rubber 
companies which form the United States Rubber 
Company, the largest rubber manufacturer in 
the world. 


From the 47 tremendous factories of the United 
States Rubber Company comes every kind of rub- 
ber goods humanity demands. It is a well-balanced 
output, embracing not only belting, hose, pack- 
ing, mechanical and moulded rubber goods of 
every description, but also all styles of rubber 
footwear; canvas rubber-soled shoes; weather- 
proof clothing; tires for automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other vehicles; druggists’ rubber 
goods; insulated wire; soles and heels—each 

in gigantic quantities. 


The usefulness of the United States 
Rubber Company does not hinge on the 
continued demand for any one product. 
It grows with the increasing use of rubber 
for every purpose. And with that growth 
comes an increasing ability to furnish 
the quality, variety and quantity of rubber 
goods the public needs. 


United States Rubber Company 
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“SHOT BY THE GERMANS 
AS A FRANC-TIREUR” 


is the way one prominent daily refers to the recent execution by the Germans 
of Captain Charles Fryatt of the British steamer Brussels. 


What is a Franc-Tireur? 


Sounds Foreign and Frenchy—doesn’t it? You'd spot it at once as not 
English, and never expect to find it in a collection of English words and 
phrases. 

But that shows YOU don’t own 


THE 3C* REFERENCE LIBRARY 




















which, becauses it SPELLS, PRONOUNCES AND DEFINES the newest 
as well as the oldest words in the English language, including many hundreds 
of foreign words and phrases, used by the best writers, for which there are 
no English equivalents—AND BECAUSE it covers every SCIENCE, ART, 
MOVEMENT, THEORY AND ACHIEVEMENT of man, has been well 


called 
‘‘The Book of a Million Answers”’ 

You will find your answer in THE 3Cs REFERENCE LIBRARY to— 
“What is a franc-tireur?”’ among the million other answers to questions 
that are bound to arise in the course of your reading of the daily news and 
current literature—PROVIDED YOU READ INTELLIGENTLY AND 
UNDERSTANDINGLY—and you'll find the pronunciation indicated so 
clearly that you can use the word yourself with confidence in conversation. 


The 3Cs Reference Library is not only INDISPENSABLE, - 
but is WELL WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY MAN 3 
AND WOMAN AMBITIOUS TO GET ON IN THE 
WORLD —for besides being the MOST 


COMPREHENSIVE 
COMPACT and CONVENIENT 


IT IS ALSO 'THE 





is 





a a 


LEAST EXPENSIVE 


General Reference Library in Existence 

Every item of information in The 3Cs Reference Library is INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE. With The 3Cs Library at your elbow, when you come 
words syndicalism, auto-intoxication, sabotage, 


across such as syncretism, 

etc., or references to Przemysl, Czernowiiz and other “jaw breakers” in the 
theater of the European War, you'll no longer yield to the temptation to 
pass them up because too much trouble to look them up. It not only tells 


about every geographical name in the two hemispheres, but also how to 


pronounce It. 


It Contains 6,296 Pages Over 6,000 Illustrations 
And a Complete Atlas of the World Printed in Colors 


SEND TO-DAY for particulars, special price, and terms of this Marvel of Comprehen- 
eness, Compactness, and Convenience. Simply sign and mail coupon. BUT DO 


SIN 
Ir NOW! 


——_—— FS Fo 7 = = << << <= «uae same que oor 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 
407 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Without obligation, please mail me full particulars of The 3Cs Reference Library. 


MAUNA AY ba 


| modest. 
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The Modern Woman 


(Concluded from third preceding page.) 


shovel that lay at hand, they dug the trench that not only saved th: 
homes from the invaders, but established the trench as part of milion 
tactics. And as though it were not enough that the women executed th. 
coup, it mattered not how, the chronicie proceeds “These dames gave 
certain air of elegance to ditching warfare.” : 

From claiming to be able to give “a certain air of clegance” to 4, 
polling place, to claiming that women have already given “a certain air, 
elegance” to the trench in war is some wide sweep, and indicates that the 
Claim Department has outgrown the other features of the sufiray, 


| propaganda. 


Shall we mourn at the spectacle of woman forgetting the tradition) 
modesty of her sex and boldly claiming the lion’s share of human progress: 
Not at all. Let us rejoice that we know once for all that “modesty”; 
feminine only by tradition, just as “bravery” is masculine only by tradition 

When the perfervid orator declaims about the bravery of the true he 
and the modesty of the true heroine, he is talking hot air and not bras 
tacks. It is quite as apt to happen that the heroine is brave and the her 
Modesty and bravery are human qualities and not sex distinctions 


It Creates an Appetite 
It may be true as the poet claims, that “it is better to have loved anj 
lost than never to have loved at all,” but it is not true of voting or citizen. 
ship. A taste of political freedom does not soothe. It creates an unquench. 
able appetite for more. 





An Uncertain Train Service 

“AN you tell me anything about the trains going out of here?” ask 
the traveler of a native who was sitting flat on the platform of the lit 

12 by 14 railway station with his legs stretched out and crossed while o: 
hand supported a sharp elbow peering through a ragged shirt and the other 
held on to an ancient pipe between his teeth. Removing the pipe he sai 
“Wal, you know this hain’t the main line—only a branch an’ th 
trains is some oncertain. There’s a train due at 9.17 but it has to wait y 
here to the junction, nine miles away, fer two other trains an’ they ain’ 
hardly ever on time so it’s usually ten or mebbe ‘leven o'clock ‘fore th 
9.17 pulls in. Then there ain’t no other reg’lar train till 3.49 an’ it hast 
wait at Elmtown fer a train on the main line, an’ mebbe it has to tack on 
freight car or two at a sidetrack an’ do more or less switchin’ so it ain't like 
to pull in here ’fore ‘long ’bout four-thutty. Then thar’s a six o'clock goi 
east but it has to sidetrack for the 5.32 goin’ west "bout six miles from her 
an’ oftener don’t git here on time than it does on time. Thar’s a 4. 
express that sometimes coals up here but if it don’t happen to need coal 
never stops. The midnight stops if you signal it with a red lantern or 
has passengers to drop off. Friend o’ mine set here in a pourin’ rain | 
signal it the other night an’ "bout five minutes ‘fore it come along the i 
in the lantern the station agent had give him burned out an’ he couldnt 
signal it when it come along. Didn’t blame him fer cussin’ some. Thems 
all the trains that runs over our branch an’ you jist have to git ‘em whi 


M.M 


you kin—see?”’ 
Big Town Sayings 
wir are there so few yellow cats in the Big Town? In the countr 
there is hardly a barn that has not a yellow cat hanging around l 

Lots of fun is made of the way the hired man bolts his food, but 4 
matter of fact he would not count much in the matter of speed ata Big 
Town quick lunch establishment. | 

It nearly always follows that when one loses his health in the Big 
Town he has to go to the country to find it. 

One of the most successful architects I know always submits his plans! 
the garage before he shows the plans for the house. ; 

Big Town public improvements always cost about twice 
are worth. A bargain page for asphalt streets will be about the last t 
to appear in the newspapers. 

No doubt the men who write novels could make a great 
living and appeal to much larger audiences if they turned their attenti 
to writing automobile log books. 

When a new family moves into 
inspection than it had when it was purchased. a 

No doubt Mother Nature often longs to take hold o! the — 
fussy park and fix it up right. —Arthur Chapman 


what tl 


hing 


deal bette! 


° . . lo . 
a flat the furniture gets a much clos 
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Every Amateur 








Photographer Knows 


that the sensitive paper on which photo- 
graphs are printed may be safely handled 
in orange light—no chemical change oc- 
curring—but daylight is ruinous. 











He also knows that anything red has 
the power to absorb actinic (ultra violet) 
rays of light. 


Brown is a combination of red and (orange) 
yellow and black (the negation of color). 


Schlitz Brown Bottle 


is reddish brown—that’s why light can 
neither work a chemical change, destroy- 
ing the wholesomeness, nor impair the 
nutritive value of Schlitz beer. 











That’s why Schlitz beer in Brown Bottles 
is so superior to beer in light bottles. 
It is made pure and kept pure by the 
Brown Bottle. 


Order a Case Today 


Drink 
in Brown Bottles 
See that crown is branded ‘‘Schlitz’’ 


Sopp 
The Beer 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 











SUNNY BROOK 


A Pleasant Beverage aid 
A Pure. Wholesome Tonic 
ID Lt BY 














on 15 Days’ Fanous 
§ rial Piedmont Chest. You 
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eneree of Th etvies avd d si ne fent nm 15 dave’ free tilele 
We ay the freight. 4 Pedmont protects furs, woolens ey 
and plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Prices. 
Dscinet 9 veaut aru city feacrant A real money and worry saver. : 
Practivaily everlasting. Finest Christmas, wedding or birth lay gift at Freight 
rreutsavne. Wrile today for our great catalog and reduced Prepaid 








wices, polpaid free 
iedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 121, Statesville, N. C. 







































Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove 1 Af My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let mc 

it to you as I have done for 57,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many _so-call 
cures, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
succesa— I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple home remedy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
prompily in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3512 West 26th Street, Chicago, Il, 








Become a lawyer and big success 
awaits you. Legally trai men win 
igh positions in business and public 
life. Greater rtunities now than 
Be independent—be a leader. Earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
e guide you step. by step. You can 
train at home during spare time, W: 
gg you to 4 Lor examination in 
any state. Money re 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. o 
ferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
y terms, Big Law Library and modern course in Public Speak- 
ng free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120- hy 
Guide"’ and “*Evidence’’ books free. Send for them—NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept: 1082-f. Chicago, tll 
CARTOONING, COMIC 





led according to our 








There is big money in the above for 
you. I will show you how. Send 6c in 
stamps today for my prospectus explaining 
method and terms. Write your name plainly. 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. R. Horseheads, N. Y. 

will send you all newspaper clip- 


ROMEIKE’ 
pings which may appear about 


you, your friends, or any subject on which you may want to be 
‘up-to-date."" Every newsnaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 
for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 
Protect your ideas, they mar, bring 


simple thing to patent. ’ 
ou wealth. frite for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
t Your Patent and Your Money." Randolph & Co.., 





PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 








Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 








His First Day at School 


“CO you are going to begin going to 

school to-day, are you, Bobby?” re- 
marked Mr. Ellerton at the breakfast table. 
“Well, I hope you will behave yourself.” 
Bobby was six. 

“IT guess he will behave as well as you 
did the first day you went to school,” 
suggested Mrs. Ellerton. “Be careful, 
Bobby, and don’t get any of that sirup on 
your nice clean clothes. Mamma wants 
you to go to school the first day looking 
neat and nice. You are glad that you are 
going to school, aren’t you, Bobby?” 

“T do’no.” 

“Oh, yes,.you do, dearie! All little boys 
like to begin going to school. There will be 
so many other nice little boys to play with 
and ‘ 

“Yes, and to fight with!” put in Master 
Fred Ellerton, aged twelve. 

“Fred! What do you mean by saying a 
thing like that? As if our Bobby would fight 
with any of the boys!” 

“He will get licked if he doesn’t, and 
mebbe if he does!” 

“Papa, I wish that you would make 
Fred stop saying such things as that! The 
child will go to school all nervous and 
wrought up.” 

“You keep still, Fred,” said father. 
“All the same, Bobby, you stand up for 
yourself.” 

“T hope that none of the other boys will 
pick on him because he is a new little boy,” 
remarked Grandma. “ You mustn’t mind it, 
darling, if they tease you a little at first.” 

“Please don’t say such things, Mother,” 
said Mrs. Ellerton, “and have him start to 
school anticipating all sorts of trouble that 
probably never will happen—please don’t.” 

“He'd better believe in ‘preparedness’ all 
the same,”’ said Fred. 

“Now you think that is smart, don’t 
you?” said his mother. “I am glad that 
Bobby is too young to know what you 
mean. It’s this ‘preparedness’ idea that 
creates the fighting spirit.” 

“That’s why I said he’d better believe 
in it.” 

“Bobby, dear, don’t you pay any atten- 
tion to what they say. Mamma is going to 
take you to school the first day herself and 
—Fred Ellerton, what do you mean by 
that derisive groan? Oh, Bobby! you 
have spilled some milk on your nice, clean 
blouse! Mamma is so sorry. Perhaps I 
can wipe it right off so it won’t show. You 
must go to school the first day looking nice. 
Mamma wants her little boy to—why, 
what is the matter?” 

“T don’t want to go! I tell you I don’t 
want to go!” 

“Aw, yes you do, Bob!” said father. 
“Tt’ll be fine! You go like a good boy and 
I'll try to get off and take you to the 
movies Saturday afternoon.” 

“He would have gone all right if some of 
you hadn’t scared him most to death mak- 








GREAT REAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity nas made it famous" 
50c the case of six glass stoppered botties. (ADVT.) 





ing him think that going ; 
rod day was like a ioe 2 So 

- ‘ en 
I feel like boxing your ears, Fred!” 

“Kitty Beane told me that the first da 
her little brother Reggic went to school ; 
horrid boy kept twisting his curls an 
sticking pins into him 
then % 

“Hush, Irma!” said Mrs. Ellertor 
Daughter, aged 14, had spoken, “Bobby 
hasn’t any curls to pull and I shall tel the 
teacher not to allow any boys to stick pits 
in him or annoy him in any way. It dos 
seem as if you have all conspired to~ 

“Good-by, Bobby,” said Mr. Ellerto: 
“Daddy must get his train. You'll ge 
along all right. Give dad a kiss. Goo’-by, oi 
man! Remember the movies Saturday 
Ta, ta!” 

“So ‘he little bye is going to school—th 
darlin’,” put in Miss Honory Flannigan, th 
maid. “It’s foine to go to school, Bobby 
It’ll make a scholar an’ a gintleman av yeez 
an’ if yeez do get into a foight now ani 
then “ 

“Please don’t say such things, Honon 
Come, Bobby; mamma will comb your hair 
ov.r again and—yes you do want it combe 
some more! You want your hair to lod 
ever so nice your first day at school an 
—you hope it will be your last day, to’ 
No you don’t hope any such thing! Yu 
will just Jove to go after a day or two and you 
get acquainted and—remember, Fred, that 
you are to call and bring him home. Ye 
you will! I don’t care if it és only thre 
blocks. He is not going or coming alone a 
first and—Fred Ellerton, if I hear anothe: 
one of those hideous groans out of you! wil 
surely box your ears! Come, Bobby. Mamm 
will get you all ready and she will give you 
a shining new nickel if you go without any 
fuss. Why, it’s just Jovely to go to school 
the first day—perfectly lovely!” 

-J. L. Harbour. 


all morning api 








The Angler Lies— 
HE angler lies, ’tis sad to say, 
Beneath the imputation 
Of having often given way 
To gross exaggeration. 
The angler lies, his wife avers, 
Exposed to many dangers, 
But heeds that sage advice of hers 
No more than any stranger’s. 


The angler lies in wait, with hook 
And line and rod and reel; 

And, hap, at night he brings the cook 
A bullhead or an eel. 


The angler lies forever at 
The mercy of mosquitoes, 
Of stinging fly, and biting gnat, 
And other blood-depleters. 


The angler lies beneath the spell 
Of every specious thiever 

Who has a wabbling frog to sell, 
Or other bass-deceiver 


The angler lies—but I surmise 
That this is idle chat; er 
We'll merely say, “The angler lies, 
And let it go at that.—W. E. Nesom. 

















With the College Wits 


Up-to-Date—" Is this hotel run on the 


pean plan?” 
a What do you mean, sir?” 
“Furious charges, trouble over borders, 


ind no quarter given. ”*—Lampoon. 


Quiet Elegance—Ed—And how many 


our watch? 
gota Ah, none—I took them all 


vata while ago. I hate any kind of display. 
Chaparral. 


It Did—“Ever have any money left 


v0" ® ’” 
, “Yes, and it left me quick.” —Awgwan. 
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lf We Only Said What We Really Thought 
He—I certainly enjoyed that dance. 
She—I’'m so glad you did; the twelve dol- 
lars’ worth of shoes you ruined for me is a 
small thing to stand in the way of your 
enjoyment, Mr. Binks.—W idow. 


The Strongest—‘“ What are the motives 
of Bingley’s new play?” 
“He needs the money.” —Tiger. 


What a Blow—Singer—Why did they 
cancel the magician? 

Dancer—He took the comedienne out to 
supper last night, and now he can’t do his 
coin trick.—Sun-Dial. 


Esperanto—Der Herr —Sprechen _ sie 
Deutsch, Mein Herr? 

Le Monsieur—Comment? Je ne vous 
comprends pas? 

Der Herr—W as? 

Le Monsieur—Comment ? 

Der Herr—Let’s have a drink. 

Le Monsieur—Sure!—Jack-o’-Lantern 


_A Hint—£ditor—Have you a good joke 
tor Lent? ; 

ag but I’ve got a good one for 
hire!—W iden 


Modern Version—Herbert—How did 
rel en to become engaged to 
Rupert—Rich: ird took h é 

er around and 
showed her his home on the hill. 


Herberti—Huh. Love at first site. —Siren. 
eee 


sisal of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
ran Sbpetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail 
W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md.(Adv). 
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The Man Who Shaves 


Himself, says— 
ET out of the old habit — the 


barber—adopt the new—shave your- 
self, it’s the simplest, safest, cleanest, most 
economical thing in the world to do.” 


GEM. AMASKEEN 


RAZOR 


The blade-saving, smooth-shaving GEM is a real SAFETY 
because it cuts the beard close without pulling or irritating 
the face—the perfect adjustment of frame and handle en- 
sures the blade being held always at the 


natural cutting angle. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades are 
made of the finest Damaskeene 
steel —the keenest blades 
made, and stropping adds to 
their keen-cutting qualities. 


35c for 7. 
All Live Dealers 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch; 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 

















BLADES 















Outpt includes 
rasor com plete 
with 7 Gem Dam- 
askeene Blades 
Shaving and 
stro>ping handles 
—all in hand 
some case 
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MANHATTAN SQUARE HOTEL 


50 to 58 WEST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 


300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to Central Park. Convenient to everything 


Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower for one or two persons... .. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, shower, three or four persons, $3.00 to $3.50 per day 


Special Rates for one or more weeks for Tourists. 
Moderate prices. 


H. FROHMANN, Pres. 


Excellent restaurant. 


Club breakfasts. 


GEO. W. O'HARE, Mgr. 
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‘Men Who Are Making America” 





Big businessmen started 
reading ‘‘The Men Who Are 
Making America,’’ now 
running in Leslie’s, because 
it was being written 
by B. C. FORBES, the 
Country’s Leading Indus- 
trial and Financial Writer. 

















Big and little businessmen, and the rest of the country, 
too, are reading it now because they realize that it is 
the greatest history of modern American enterprise ever 
compiled. 


Mr. Forbes’ Story of A. Barton Hepburn 


appears in this week’s issue. 





Articles on Gary, Vail, Keith, Schwab, Vanderlip, Schiff, 
Archbold, Forgan, Davison, Dollar, and du Pont have 
already been published. The sensational story of how 
the Aldrich Currency Bill was framed and the life of 
Paul Warburg will be printed in Leslie’s for October 19. 











\_ $5.00 and the coupon brings Leslie’s for a year. Indicate 
\. whether you wish your subscription to begin with the 
» \. first Forbes article (July 27th), or the current issue. 


10-14-16 \ 


LESLIE- 
JUDGE CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City \ 


\ 
TREN Leslie's 


27th) or (the current \ Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


issue). Established in 1833 

Name \ .s T i oo 
\ 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Address \ 
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Passing the ‘Mustard 


Fruit-Jars on the Pickets 
Fruit-jars on the pickets—saw :; 
s S—saw a row of 
today. = 
How they made my town-born ¢ 
scurrying away! 
I could see the burdocks and th 
again— 
Even felt the aching in that b< *yish back of ming 
hings I hadn’t thought of since ['l] never tel] 
you when. 
I could see the grindstone underneath the Con. 
cord vine— 
When the mower-sickle in my father’s horny 
hands . 
Had to get an edge before we cut the bottom 
lands. 


houghts Zo 


e he )P-Vines once 


Fruit-jars on the palings! There’s the old 
potato patch; 

There the bare strawberry plants that wai 
for winter thatch; 

There the ras’b’ry’s misty canes beside the cur. 
rant hedge; 

There the tawny tansy growing near the 
garden's edge; 

There the gray-green cabbages: a radish gone 
to seed; 

There some ripe tomatoes—little salt is all ] 
need! 

There the pathway selvaged with the podded 
touch-me-nots 

Fruit-jars on the palings, and those old familiar 
spots! 


Fruit-jars on the pickets! By the woodpile 
ragweed grown, 

Lies the humble “hack-block” that was once 
my royal throne. 

Seated there at dusk-time when the evening 
chores were through, 

All my dreamed-of glory days went by me in 
review. 

Things I smile at, tearfully, after they are done 

In my boyish pre-view seemed the grandest 
victories won. 

Fruit-jars on the palings—and a fruitless train 
of thought 

Let me see through boyhood’s eyes the "ttle 
things I’ve wrought! 

Strickland W. Gillilan in Farm Life. 


The Limit—‘We girls had hardships 
when we camped out—only one drinking 
glass among five girls.” 

‘“*Horrors!” 

“And only one mirror.” 

“Good-night.”-—Kansas City Journal. 


No, Indeed—Knicker—Isn’t your skirt 
outrageously short ? 

Mrs. Knicker-—No, indeed; it is just that 
the floor doesn’t come up any higher— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Scarce—‘Is help scarce around here? 
“Ves,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
can secure for a consideration any amount 
of advice and supervisory assistance. But 
plain ordinary help is gettin’ scarcer every 

year.” —Washington Star. 


What He Looked Like—* Who is this 
Gargantua just coming 1n ; 

«That's Fatleigh. = is always bragging 
about being a self-made man.” 

“Gee whiz! He looks more like 
built by a construction company. 
Transcript. 


hh 


he was 
**— Boston 
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Letters of a 
Self-Made Failure 


By MAURICE SWITZER 
fith 14 brilliant pen-drawings by Frank Godwin 
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Letters of a ; 
SELE-MADE® 
FAILURE 4 

] no By Maurice Switzer 
b ~) 





The “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE 
FAILURE” ran serially for ten weeks in 
Lesuie’s, and were quoted by more than 
200 publications. If you sit in “the dri- 
ver’s seat” or merely plod along beside the 
wagon, whether you are a success or think 
yourself a failure, you will find this book 
full of hope, help and the right kind of in- 
spiration. 


If you believe that it is more important to 
know why ten thousand fail rather than 
why one man succeeds, read this book. 
The LETTERS are written in epigramma- 
tic style with a touch of irresistible humor, 
and they impart a system of quain philoso- 
phy that will appeal to everyone, regardless 
of age, sex or station. 
PRICE, $1.00 
LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC 
S T 5 OF 


E 
OF CONGRESS 


REQUIRED BY THE AC” 
. AUGUST 24TH, 1912 
Of .- JUDGE published WEEKLY 
a NEW YORK, N. ¥ for OCT. 1, 1916. 


Suleol! NEW YORK ) 
County of NEW YORK )8s 
_Betore me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
r ~_— personally appeared Reuben P. Sleicher, who, having been 
Mi sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
haere of JUDGE and that the following is, to the best of his 
_~ - - belief, a true statement of the ownership, mManage- 
above caption the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
in section 43 required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied 
~~ -+ 3 Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That the 
the busin egtdaresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
sth Ave. mpneser are Publisher, Leslie-Judge Company, 225 
New York 7 ‘ha N. ¥ _Editor, James A. Waldron, 225 5th Ave., 
Ave, New York ‘Managing Editor, James A. Waldron, 225 5th 
25 Sth Ave x _N Y Business Manager, Reuben P. Sleicher, 
es owning of hol York, N.Y. 2. That the owner is, and stockhold- 
ar Owner Lealt ding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of stock 
Stockholders") le-Judge Company, 225 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Anthony N La A. Sleicher, 225-5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Khown bondh rady Estate, 54 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 3. That the 
of holding 1 olders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
ber cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 








other securities are John A. Sleicher, 225 


X : 225 5th Ave., New York, 
Resbco ny Peckham Sleicher, 710 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y.:| 
Sleicher, 225 5th Ave., New York, N. Y ; City Real Estate | 


Company, 176 Br - 

ete 8a ‘thy Oadway 
ule, 4 Wall St ey 
ett above, giving 


a New York, N. Y.; Anthony N. Brady Es-| 
New York, N. Y. 4. That the two paragraphs 
holders, cor ae names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
holders as they - ain not only the list of stockholders and security | 
tases where the Ope ar upon the books of the company but also, in| 
books of the — Stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
¢ name of + ayant as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
ating, is given ne rson or corporation for whom such trustee is 
Ments embracing ‘aft: that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
Cimstances and condi, full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 

conditions under which stockholders and security 


holders w 
Trustees, nate Bt appear upon the books of the company as | 


a bona f . and securities in a capacity other than that 
ADY other de owner; and this afMant has no reason to believe that 


« indiveet’ In’ ones association, or corporation has any interest direct 
ated by him S« Said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
D S des ome stock and bond holders may represent others. If 
SLEICHER, sj hot know whom they represent REUBEN P 
Sibser ete are of the Business Manager. Sworn ta and 
WARD ROLI AUES this 15th day of September, 1916. A. ED- 
Certieate filed { ER, Notary Public, Queens County, No. 962 
Rewister's Ne 7 nh New York County No. 39. New York County 

- 4065. Commission Expires March 30th, 1917. i 








Stories with Smiles 


Chatter of Children 

“What’s a famine, Harry?” 
teacher of a small pupil. 

“It’s a cob what ain’t got no corn on it,” 
replied the youngster. 

Sunday-school teacher—Willie, 
tell me what pride is? 

Willie—Yes, ma’am; it’s walking with a 
cane when you're not lame. 


asked the 


can you 


Tommy,” said his father, “if you had a 
little more spunk you would stand better in 
your class. Do you know what spunk is?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the little fellow. 
‘Spunk is the past of spank.” 


“Why are we admonished to cast our 
bread upon the waters?” asked the teacher 
of the juvenile Sunday-school class. 

‘’Cause the fish have to be fed,” replied 
a small pupil. 


One day when John was visiting a neigh- 
bor he became hungry. Finally he said: 

“Mrs. Smith, my mamma says I must 
never ask for anything to eat, but I’m nearly 
starved, just the same.”—Chicago News. 


A Careful Picker 
“Ves, Waverly- 
‘“Where is the milk?” 

“Right there in that bottle.” 

“This one?”’ 

‘No, the next one. That is just like you.”’ 

‘What is?” 

“To reach right over the sweet one and 
pick the sour one. You always do that.” 

“Not always.” 

“T’d like to know when you didn’t.” 

“When I got you.” 

“Huh!” 

“When I got you, Marcella, I reached 
over a whole bunch of lemons and picked 
a peach.” 

“Oh, Waverly!”’ 


~* Marcella?” 


” 


Youngstown Telegram. 


Very Likely—The case concerned a 
will, and an Irishman was a witness. ‘Was 
the deceased,” asked the lawyer, “‘in the 
habit of talking to himself when alone?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 

‘“Come, come, you don’t know, and yet 
you pretend that you were intimately ac- 
quainted with him?” 

“The fact is,’ said Pat dryly, “I never 
happened to be with him when he was 
alone.” —London Saturday Journal. 


Full Heads and Empty—The Laird 
Well, Sandy, you are getting very bent. Why 
don’t you stand straight up like me, man? 

Sandy—Eh, man, do ye see that field o’ 
corn over there? 

The Laird—1 do. 

Sandy—A’ weel, ye'll notice that the full 
heids hang down an’ the empty ones stand 
up.—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


Cured of Borrowing—‘“‘Well, I've 
found a way to stop my neighbors from 
borrowing,” said a young suburban matron 
gleefully. ‘You see,”’ she explained, “we 
are not near any store and, of course, some- 
times one has to depend on a neighbor in an 
emergency. But my particular neighbor 
seemed to have such emergencies nearly 
every day. And it was usually vinegar that 
she wanted. Now we are particular about 
our vinegar and get the best variety, and, 
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Serve a delicious 
Créme Yvette ice 
to your dance or 4 ‘ - 
dinner guests. They “For Smart Desserts 
will welcome it for its pleasing violet color 
and enjoy its refreshing violet taste. 


You can serve it on any occasion, and easily make 
violet parfaits, sorbets, ices, charlottes, jellies and 
frozen dainties in great variety. 


No other dessert is so distinctive—no 
other has the violet taste and color. 
Its very distinctiveness has gained it 
favor with many hostesses. 


Créme Yvette (pronounced E-VET) 
is sold by fancy grocers and wine 


dealers at 80c and $1.50 per bottle. 


Book of signed recipes by famous 
chefs sent free. Write for it now. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
57 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 


DUNLO 


GOLF BALLS 


"THEY go further and steadier and last 
longer because they're made right. The 
ball center is of solid motded rubber. This is 
not forced to a spherical form and therefore 
does not tend to become distorted. The center 
of gravity stays at the hall center and the 
ball holds its shape despite severest usage. 


Try“ 


29” or **31"" 
For sale by golf professionals 


$0.00 per dozen. 75c¢ each 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
Birmingham, England 





trating. 


* traits. Earn $25 to $. 








Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
Pastel and Crayon Por- 
a week. 


By our simple method your talent ie quickly 
developed without Interfering with present 
work. By Mail or Loca!Classes.5™*! 

ms you now fritteraway pay your tuition. 


u 
Write for terms, list of successful pupils and Instruction method FREE 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2219 Flatiron Building, New York. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 


Actual search and report FREE. Send 
sketch or model. 1916 Edition, 90-page 
patent book free. My patent sales ser- 


vice gets full value for my clients. 


Prompt service. Personal service. 





ee 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 225 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


VV HETHER your battle is fought 
in the trenches, behind an office 
desk or in the home you need to keep 
fit. 
It’s comparatively easy for the soldier 
tokeepup toscratch. The civilian—man 
or woman—has a harder task. Seden- 
tary habits, insufficient exercise, too 
much food and too much hurry about 
eating it, combine to cause a more or 
less chronic condition of constipation 


Don’t think you can dispose of con- 
stipation with a cathartic pill.  Laxa- 
tives and cathartics cause more con- 
stipation than they cure and their 
persistent use is likely seriously to 
undermine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively 
and has none of the objections which 
are common to all drug remedies. It 
acts as an internal lubricant, prevent- 
ing the bowel contents from becoming 
hard and facilitating the normal proces- 
ses of evacuation. 


NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, 
is sold at all drug stores. Refuse sub- 
stitutes—look for the name NUJOL 
on bottle and package 
Dept. 13 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


' Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your 


name and address plainly below. 


eRe cncidesssbatdnet cn State 








| of course, when Mrs. Neighbor asked for vinegar we gave her of 


best. But when she returned it she sent a very cheap grade which 
were unwilling to use and were obliged to throw out. — P 

“This was repeated so often that we began to weary of it and syj 
denly a bright idea struck me. I carefully poured her cheap Vines, 
into a bottle and saved it. Next time she asked me to lend her _ 
Isent her own toher. The cure worked. She has never asked for another 
drop and I suppose she thinks I am a mean sort of neighbor, But | 
don’t care.” —Philadelphia Record. 


Knew Something—Some time ago one of the masters at a certaiy 
grammar school caused a sensation by publishing a book which bore a 
striking resemblance to one published previously by a well-known mino; 
poet. Comments upon the matter became of an accusatory nature, anj 
culminated in one of the pupils openly accusing the author one day ir 
the common room of plagiarism. sii 

“Sir,” replied the indignant author, “your opinion is neither sough! 
nor valued—you’re an ass.” 

“T may be,” calmly retorted the scholar, ““but—the ass knoweth hi 
master’s crib!’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Could Not Be Disturbed—Although Jed Hoover was the laziey 
man in town, he always had strength to hold a book or magazine in his 


hand. It was only in emergencies that the neighbors called upon him {fo 
help. One hot day in July, when the clouds threatened rain, a farme | 


hurried to his shack and asked him to “rake after’’ the last load of hay, 


Jed hesitated a minute, and then his eye fell upon a pile of old mag: 


zines that were stacked in a corner of the sagging piazza. 
‘Well, now, I'd like to help out,” was the reply, “‘but I'll have to refus 
ye this time. I’m a little behind with my reading.” —Youth’s Companion 


The Archdeacon’s Retort—A popular archdeacon, while out on 
day with his dog and gun, met a parishioner. 

“T hope,” said the archdeacon, “you attend church regularly and rea 
your Bible?” 

“IT do read my Bible,” replied the parishioner; and added, in a sever 
tone, “but I nowhere find that the apostles went out shooting.” 

“No,” said the archdeacon; ‘‘the shooting was very bad in Palestine 
so they went fishing instead.” —Facts and Fancies. 


Country Weeker—Dr. Horace Leavenworth Hall, the pioneer of the 
children’s country week movement in the west, said the other day in Denver 

“The examples of slum children’s ignorance are as incredible as they 
are innumerable. 

“A farmer’s wife pointed out to a slum urchin a flock of birds wing 
ing their way across the evening sky. 

““*Oh, look at the pretty birds,’ she said. 

‘“*Poor things!’ said the urchin. ‘Poor little things! They ain’t go 
no cages, have they?’’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Not His Idea of It—For the first time in his life the unintellectua 
man had been lured into a museum. Among the scientific treasures 


shown him by his intellectual friend was a case full of stuffed birds. There j 
was one specimen that rather interested him. He asked what it was, and § 


was told that it was a cassowary. 


“T have heard of the cassowary,” said the unintellectual man, “but 


this is not my idea of it.” 


“Perhaps not,” said his friend,“ but it is God’s idea.”’—New York Times. 


Neighborly Amenities—Over the garden fence the conversation had 
suddenly turned acrimonious. _ 

‘An’ if yore boy ’Erbert ties any more cans to our pore dog s tail 
was Mrs. Moggins’ stern ultimatum, “’e’ll ‘ear about it, that’s all! Oh. 
an’ per’aps you’ve come wiv that saucepan wot you borrowed last 
Monday.” cl 

“‘’Erbert,” asked Mrs. Grubb, shrilly, “wot ’ave you bin doin to Mrs 
Moggins’ dog?” 

“Nothin’, ma,” replied the small boy, unblushingly. 7 

“There!” said his mother, triumphantly. ‘An’ you returned 
saucepan yesterday, didn’t you, dearie?”’ an 

“Sent it back by ’er dog,” said Herbert, calmly.—7it-Bits. 


Dark Secret—“ Mrs. Flubdub won’t tell anybody how she voted.” 

“No wonder. I hear she voted in a last year’s hat!” —Aansas (Hy 
Journal, 

He Didn’t Forget—First woman—I got a letter from you yesterda} 
and it was dated a whole week ahead. ‘od 

Second woman—Did you really? My husband must have po 
it the very day I gave it to him.—Boston Transcript. 
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'WOMAN’S SUBTLE MYSTERY 
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of sin. 
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CLEOPATRA 


rishepabienye THAN FICTION 


No set of book itt iow costly ritten that will compare 
ith this work for entert cain aa insti uction and 





Was ever W 


} 
the tories have the 


upreme mer t rue. Is it ar wonder that the appetite of the reading 
pul lic dem il | diti n after edition that no wm ic OF school library is consid- 
red complet ithout these wonderful books? 

lhese twenty volumes throw wide open to us the doors of the great ones of 
rt We sce them as real men and women, not as demigods. 

\onarc tat 1, Writer oldiers and fair women of royal blood march 

n | ion before our eves. We catch “limp ses of the rich in- 

ixurious palaces where, in an atmosphere redolent of perfume and 

and warrio pla ed deep with hearts, and great crimes 

g | I redd d the pares f histo of the depth of 

( er of state d ved out their wretched lives await- 


20 Gold Top 


Volumes 


Rich Cloth 
Binding 


Each Volume 
8x 5, inches 


Partial List of Famous Characters 
Every One a Wonderful Personality 














10. Romulus 


ll. Mary Queen of Scots 
12. Henry IV 





13. Xerxes 17. Darius the Great 
14. Julius Cesar 18. Josephine 

15. Nero 19. Queen Elizabeth 
16. Cleopatra 20. Alfred the Great 


ments, unequalled beauty, 
their sex; sublime in their strength, pitiful in their weakness; 
in their characters the most irreconcilable contrasts 


fickleness and falsehood with tenderness and truth 


plore with what we most admire. 
and agonies. 


with the true stories of these 





A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 
a GIVEN If You Are Prompt 


3 while they last 
ortedt Be lition of Dussas in 6 English 
umes, containing his 
he human elements it 
sole pd of fortune, dramatiz- 


1. Alexander the Great 
2. William the Conqueror end conenen Peden Ww 1 
3 Cyrus the Great and ' " ~~ ters at half pric ec, but é 

: why this offer has ing you acen in impo 
4. Hannibal been acclaimed the Cloth, Red and Gold vo 
5. Pyrrhus most remarkable in which he brings out all t 
6. Peter the Great has taken the read- kings, queens, cardin us, an 1 
7. Genghis Khan ing public by storm (Ee oe m ~~ rs, customs, 

—why it is neces- (Each of the Dumas volumes 

8. Hernando Cortez sary to act quickly get 26 volumes 
9. Marie Antoinette = By e advantage 





was never so strikingly shown-as in the lives of Cleopatra and Mary 
Heiresses of a kingly line, of rare mental accomplish- 


and with all the irresistible allurements of 
they 
paltry 


arts and dissolute passions with magnificent spirit and royal pride, 


all that we most de- 
Kach quaffed deep of the cup of life, 
ach paid the price in the coinage of the wages 


Where in the pages of the great masters of romantic fiction do we 
find stories that, in depths of folly and heights of heroism, can compare 


tragic lives, that are told as never before 


in the 20 volumes of this beautiful new edition of 


Famous Characters of History 


GREAT HISTORICAL EVENTS 


which were the turning points in the careers of these famous characters, and 
whose effects were far reaching in shaping the course of civilization, are vividly 
described in these volumes: Decisive Battles which wiped out empires and 
created epochs, are pictured with all the strong dramatic interest which the 
circumstances attending them excite:—the Battle of Arbela, which sealed the 
fate of the Persian Empire; Marathon, the Waterloo of Darius the Great; the 
Battle of Canna, that put an end to Ilannibal’s dream of the conquest of Rome; 
Pharsalia, in which Cwsar displayed his most brilliant generalship; the Batt 
of Hastings, which changed the whole current of English history; the Destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, which made England undisputed “ Mistress of the 


Seas”; Pultowa, which marked the rise of Russia as a great power—all these 
big events of history , and hundreds of minor ones, are seen revolving around 
these famous characters who will ever continue to hold the center of the stage 


in human interest. 


5250 Pages 
Large, Clear 


Type 


Extra Heavy 
Paper 


60 Full Page 
Illustrations 
in Sepia 


SENT NOW brings you the entire 26 cloth bound 
volumes, delivered charges prepaid. The greater 
part of this New Edition of Famous Characters 
of History, which weare offering at a discount of 
50° from the publisher's price, has already been 


l spoken for, and the 


PRICE MUST BE ADVANCED 


after the few remainin« sets are rone that were made before the 
present unprecedented rise in cost of materials. The price of 
paper has doubled. Even binding board has increased 100°). 
As the result of this increase in cost, we can obtain no more se ts 
to offer at the present remarkab‘e bargain price 


THEREFORE SEND COUPON TODAY 


of Famous Charac- 
without cost- 


lume 


famous novels 
1 his French 


1d vices of their da 
ina inches.) In all 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 407 Brunswick Bidg., N. ¥. City. 


Send me — the 20 cloth bound, gold 


§ hooks and rem 


}. 10-14-16 
| Occupation oe 


top volumes of “Famous 


Characte:s of History” and the 6 volume Dumas as per your offer. En 

I find SI OO first payment. If as represented. I will keep the 

$1.00 «a mo nth for 14 months after their receipt 

Other e, lw il within 5 days, a-k for instructions for their return, at 
y r ense, my SL.O0 to be ref led on their receipt 
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| LJ Mi The Gateway to a Thousand-and-One Entertainments 
SeSLe.) fi E Columbia Grafonola is an instrument of infinite possibilities. 


4 > 1 WT p~} , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
KG: |, @ iy Its power to thrill, amuse, inspire— its mastery of evefy sound 
at, i and emotion —and, above all, its sheer perfection in all the 


el Pts 


> eer numberless roles it plays, make the Columbia Grafonola—the one 

RA ' incomparably versatile and delightful entertainer. 

’ my) The Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia, Double-Disc Regords, 
ie, = LN is the living, breathing embodiment of art, for the tone of Columbia 
ei) Double- Disc Records is /ife itse/f—REABITYV “Hearing is Be- 
9 et liéving.’’ Arrange a hearing at your dealer’s today. 

: New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of everynonth 
gy COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 
_” ‘ 
' ci 
~ j The instrument illustrated above_is the $200 Grafonola— 


the apex of achievement in cabinet instruments 
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